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The paper focuses on current curriculum programming 
trends that appear to be facilitating the transition of adolescents 
with handicaps into everyday community settings. Traditional 
curriculum models, such as the elicinative education model and the 
developmental education model, have failed to enhance or improve 
attainment of integration into the community: recent attempts to 
focus curriculum outcomes on the adult life or community-referenced 
curriculum models appear more promising. Similarly, traditional 
instruction strategies, such as step training, appear to only 
partially prepare students for employment, whereas new curriculum 
models seem to incorporate strategies such as self-control, which 
promote maintenance and generalization. The newer curricular focuses 
and recent advances in teaching strategies may be key factors that 
ensure integration and transition into community work settings. Six 
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AbllfKl 

This paper focuses on Currtnl, curriculum programming trends that ap(. 
to b* facilitating the transition of adolescents wit'i handicaps into "ever, 
day" community settings Traditional curriculum models have failed to 
enhance or improve attainment of integration into the community, recent 
attempts to focus curriculum outcomes on the adult life or community- 
referenceo curriculum models appear more promising. Similarly, traditional 
instructional strategies appear to only par tuny pfp^f students for 
employment, whereas new curriculum models seem to Incorporate strategies, 
such as self-control, which promote maintenance and generalisation . 
These newer currlcular focuses and recent advances in teaching stretegies 
may be key factor* tu*n ensure integration and transition Into community 
work settings. 
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Employment of Adolescents 
I 

RtmrcK end Trends In 
employment of Adolescents with Handicap* 

in our puD'tc schools. tfforU rvivt been directed loword teaching 
students with n*nj<ap* in "everyday" community settings. Tms integra- 
tion has gone beyond the physical placement of handicapped youth m 
education*! settings with nonhandicapped youth. Programs that create 
opportunities for interaction between handicapped and non handicapped 
persons across a variety of community settings ere becoming increasingly 
popular (Wikcx i Bellamy. 1*12). Recently. ;he notioc of community 
Integration was defined as "the process of uniting handicapped and non- 
handicapped individuals as equal members jointly participating in recre- 
ei tonal, residential, and employment settings" (Rusch, Chedsey-Rusch, 
White. & Giffard, IMS, p 129). To complement and faciliUte this trend 
tower d Integration, educational goals neve begun to focus upon preparing 
students to function In *i variety of post-secondary vocational, domestic, 
end community environments'* (Wilcox I Bellamy. 1912. p. *). 

Recreational, residential, end employment environments hold equal 
importance in defining the community end thus are difficult to consider 
eeperately when discussing community integration. However, the employ- 
ment component of the edult life curriculum model as a method of Inte- 
grating individuals with handicaps into the community work force, serves 
es the primary foe us of this peper (Rutch et el.. IMS). We will discuss 
research and trends In establishing goals for employment outcomes, includ- 
ing the varying instructional method otogiet used to attain those goals, in 
the context of both traditional and community-referenced edult life cur- 
riculum models. Because the ultimate goal of transition to community living 
cennot be dissected from discussion of other points in employment edu- 
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cation. th« concept of transition it uMd to integrate and give meaning to 
these efforts in the education of persons with handicaps for employment. 
To tn»* end. we will examine the adult life curriculum model and its accom- 
panying instructional stretches with respect to their effectiveness in 
ficiiittftin^ transition from secondary school to edut: life m t^e community. 

Transition 

The transition o? the adolescent with handicaps Into the world of work 

and productivity must be a planned endeavor. Transition plans need to *>e 

developed when a child first enters school . then continually refined and 

revised as students progress through their public school experience 

(Bates. 1914; Brown, PUmplan. Baumgart, Vandeventer , Ford. Hlsbet. 

Schroeder, i Gruenewtld, I Ml; Rusch I Chedsey-Rusch, In press). At 

the secondary level, transition planning must be a very active component 

of the student's f>rogram (Wilcox I Bellamy. 1912). wehmen's (191*) 

definition of vocational transition typifies this trend of carefully transition. 

Vocational transition is a carefully planned process. wh-:h may 
be initiated either by school personnel or adult service pro- 
viders, to establish and Implement a plan for either employment 
or additional vocational training of a handicapped student who 
will graduate or leave in three to five years; suc?» a process 
must Involve special educators, vocational educators, parents 
and/or the student, and adult service System representative, 
and possibly en employer, (p. 2*3) 

Will describes three stages of transition: (a) school Instruction, (b) p'ans 

for the transition process, and (c) placement into meaningful employment 

(Will, 191*), She describes transition as a "bridge* from the security and 

structure of high School to the opportunities and risks of adult lift, 

stressing that any bridge must have a strong foundation at either end. 

Employment should be the outcome of education and transition. 
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According to the Offict of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS). tht 90*1 of transition it | 0 enable tht handicapped 
person 10 obtain a >oo either immediately aftar Itaving school or afttr a 
period of post-secondary education or vocational servres. regardless of 
tne presence, nature, or severity of a disability. Tht OSERS transition 
mod*i contains three levels. The first involves movement from school 
either without services or with only those that are available to the popu- 
lation at Urge, the second involves use of lime- limited services that are 
designed to lead to independent employment at termination of service: and 
the third Involves the use of ongoing services for Uk>m Individuals who do 
not move to unsupported work roles (Will. Iftlt). 

During secondary education, the focus of transition must firs: be on 
developing a strong foundation for the public school's end of the "bridge", 
•ehman (1**4) Identified three necessary elements of a secondary special 
education program: (a) a functional curriculum, (b) an Integrated school 
environment, and (c) community- based service delivery. Through such a 
program, potential employers will be able u observ~ the students' com- 
petent performance of community Jobs (Brown, itia). The next step .. 
the transition involves active negotiation and coordination with adult 
service agencies. 

Though the Importance of carefully planned transition to commurlty 
lifb for adolescents with handicaps is obvious, current investigations and 
discussions of curriculum model development (Brown. 1*14. wehmen. 191%; 
Vr Itia) emphasiit the need to ettdrest the woeful lack of transition 
planning. 
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Curriculum Models 



Several widely u %t6 curriculum models for the instruction of students 
who <re handicapped have been developed in recent years These models 
can De divided into traditional models and adult life models Traditional 
models have a long standing history and vary greatly in th«ir theoretical 
orientations. The traditional models include (a) the alternative education 
model. { D ) the developmental education model, and (c) the basic Skills or 
early academic content model. Adult life models are generally community- 
referenced, emphasizing the handicapped Individual's present or future 
functioning needs In the community. These models consider both transition 
and integration and have been erell represented by Bates (III*. In press). 
Brown. Brans ton, Hamre-Nietupskl. Pumpirn. Certo, I Cruenewald (1171). 
Rusch (III)). wehman. Reniegha. and Bates (HIS), and Wilcox and 
BeiUimy (1117). 

T raditional Models 

The first of the traditional modeis. the ehminative education model , 
may be more of a process which places greatest emphasis upon the elimina- 
tion of inappropriate behaviors of persons with hrnd»c<ips than a compre- 
hensive curriculum model (Barrttt, 1171). Histc/kally . individuals with 
handicaps were labelled and removed from society into segregated facilities 
(Rusch et a!.. HIS). The eliminatlve model advocates such segregation 
until maladaptive behaviors are reduced to a socially acceptable level. At 
the secondary level th's segregation further delays meaningful instruction. 
Indeed. In Its emphasis on controlling Inappropriate behaviors, the elimina- 
tlve process neglects both the development of appropriate behaviors end 
community Integration outcomes. Consideration of transition and general!- 
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i* uon beted on anything other than functional skills In the normal 
environment it reduced to secondary emphasis. Because segregation 
promotes neither transition to tr>t community nor generehiation of skills to 
community saltings, these aims arc givtn secondary empnasis . 

Tha second traditional model, the developmental education model , has 
its roots m developmental theory (Bricker. Bricker. lacino, 4 Denmson, 
117%. Cohen, Cross. I Haring. 197a, Haring t Bricker. 197a). This modal 
holds that all handicapped children proceed through tha same develop- 
mental stages that characterize normal development. This developmental 
sequence Is usually broken down Into gross motor, fine motor, perceptual, 
cognitive, social, and self-help domains. There are several serious prob- 
lems with this model, particularly as children grow and mature into 
adoie scares and adults. Tha central premise that handicapped children 
must go through the same developmental sequence as their non handicapped 
peers, but at a much slower pace, lacks empirical suppo't since adoles- 
cents with handicaps usually develop differently than tneir non hand leap pad 
peers (Brown, et el.. 1979, Wilcox I Bellamy. 1912). It is also unlikely 
*\et development will occur at the same rata across all domains. Wilcox 
nd Bellamy (1912) cite the nonexistence of functional alternatives when a 
child Is incapable of performing the normal requisites of e developmental 
sequence (I.e.. inability to waikl. Practically, there Is not enough time 
for en adolescent in a secondary program to progress through the devel- 
opmental stages he/she may not have mastered. Therefore, strict adher- 
ence to developmental sequence in educational planning can i tsult In 
Instructional objectives that are sequenced according to developmental 
stage learning and which may be nonfunctional and Inappropriate given the 
student's age and pattern of Individual strengths and weaknesses (Certo. 
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1M3. nr«hm*A. tt el., IMS. Wilcox i Bellamy. 1912). For e*ampla, a 
deveiopmcntally-onented education program for a severely h*nd»capp«d 
student may amphesiie the development of gross and fine motor skills as 
prerequisites to development in other domains As a result, this student 
may master completion of a formboarj or pegboard. Dut may lack grooming, 
toileting, and appropriate leisure skills. It is unlikely that the community 
will accept an 1s-year-old student who has limited grooming skills, cannot 
toilet himself, and plays with tinker toys. Thus, the developmental edu- 
cation model may hinder an Individual's transition Into adult life es a 
participant In work, leisure, and residential tattings, offering Instruction 
appropriate for his developmental stage but leaving him unfamiliar with the 
social norms of their same-aged peers and sadly unprepartd for adult life. 

The third traditional model evolves from the earl/ acedemk or 'basic 
skills" approach , in which the handicapped child's development In tredi- 
tlonei academic areas Is compared with that of his non handicapped peers. 
Wiico* and Bellamy (tllJ) cite three major problems with this approach 
(a) the approach burdens the student with the responsibility to integrate 
the "basic skills - to complex community settings, (b) the emphasis Is on 
the specific skill (e.g., making change or telling time) as opposed to the 
function of the skills taught (e.g.. purchasing Items or managing time 
throughout the day), and (c) there Is Insufficient time to develop basic 
academic skills to a level of competent and functional application. Students 
with handicaps way never progress beyond the prerequisite academic 
skills. Therefore, this model shares the weakness identified with the 
developmental model discussed earlier. These problems are sufficient to 
bar consideration of the early academic model as a viable curriculum 
strategy because the wodel does little to actively promote integration and 
Impedes transition into normal community settings. 
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Adult Lift *CK3ti 

The adult life model represents the Current trend in Curriculum 
devttopmtnt . The adult life model examine* the demands the student will 
fe<e as an adult and determines the Curr culum accordingly, rather than 
paralleling t»e Curriculum appropriate to the development of nonrtandi- 
cepped peers The model Is referenced to the student's own community to 
*»in tie relevance and individualization. Several such models have been 
described in the literature (Betes. In press. Brown, et el.. 1|7»; tfehman. 
et el.. IMS; Wilcox • Bollemy. till). These models snare the main thrust 
of intagrotion of the handicapped individual as an actively contributing 
member of the community. In the same rplrlt. Bates (In press) prefaces 
his service de'tvory model for "Project EARN" with the program philosophy 
of tero exclusion. Integration, ar i normalisation. 

The Adult life model prescribes the sequence of seconder y school 
preparation for emptoy^ent presented In Table 1. Step 1 is an ecological 
or environmental inventory of potontiol employment possibilities within the 
particular individual's community. These Inventories reflect jobs that ere 
presently available In the community where the student will ultimately be 
an active participant. 

Step ? l« a job skill inventory that essasses job requisites and 
delineates necessary job skills within e Job category. Bellmore and Brotrn 
(1I7IJ developed « «job Sk-u .nventory" to break down identified Jobs 
down into Instructional^ manageable components. Wilcox and Bellamy 
(1M2) proposed the development of e "catalog" to delineate Job related 
activities within domains (vocational, independent living, and wJsure) and 
across environments (home, school, and community). Both methods are 
geared toward identifying the activities, requisite skills, or survival skills 
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nexe&ttry for success <u I job placement. These Skills may not be directly 
rtind to a ipec.f.c job. but may bt work related skills («. 9.. mon« y 
transportation) . 

Step 3 11 1 deter-nination of worK performance objectives and tash 
analysis which further defines the structure of the curriculum from which 
inftructional choices can be made. Because these choices are value judg- 
ments (Wikox ( Bellamy, 1912). they should be socially validated {Rusch. 
IMJ. wehman, et al.. IMS). That is. objectives selected from the cur- 
riculum must raflecl not only student potential and interest, but also 
employment goals that are both supported by parents and available In the 
community. Thus. Step a. parent consultation, represents the adult life 
model's commitment lo strong parental and student Involvement in selecting 
job skills to be taught and In developing the student's Individualized 
Education Program. 



Insert Table I here 



Summary , This section introduced several curriculum models that have 
been the traditional focus of educators as well as a relatively new model, 
the adult-life model, that suggests a new approach is needed. This 
approach Is directed toward current and future environments. A distin- 
guishing feature of this model is the procers used to establish educational 
outcomes. The survey-then-validate approach, which enjoins the parent's 
and the student's expectations appears unique. The next section of this 
paper identifies new Instructional strategies that warrant consideration by 
educators as they promote the students Independence and adaptability in 
current and future settings. 
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Imtructtontl Strategies 

As community-referenced cumcud increase in popularity, more train- 
ing *% no* taking place »n community-bawd settings (refer to Table t. 
Sttp Si. Tnt primary rationale 'or providing instruction in tht community 
is to minimise tht difftrences between training and placement settings, 
thus ttuninating some of the problems of generaluetion that mey limit 
integretion opportunities of persons with handicaps (Brown it el.. 1171). 
Physical integration is attained by teaching individuals with handicaps in 
settings In which they will live. work. e:*d recreate. Instruction Is geared 
toward achieving Integretion by active participation, enabling the handi- 
capped Individual to maintain a Urge* placement within, for example, the 
employment setting (Step t) through performance of clearly specified end 
trained job skills (Step 7). When these job skills are performed to en 
acceptable level, effort Is made to withdrew Instruction In e manner that 
results In the target behaviors being controlled by natural reinforcers 
(Step I). 

A new instructional technology. %chich is tied to the adult lift model, 
has evolved to better address the trend toward Integrating handicapped 
Individuals into the work community. In addition to traditional methods of 
Instruction, which are crucial In the acquisition phase of job skill training, 
this new technology Is ernied et the development of autonomy and adapta- 
bility, reflecting the trensttlon end Integration phases of the edult Ufa 
node! (Clfford. Rusch. martin, I White. Itit; Rusch. Clfford. I Chadsey- 
Rusch. lilt). Autonomy Is based on the acquisition of maintenance skills, 
or the ability to perform vocational skills with minimal supervision. Adapt- 
ability is associated with general I wOon, or the ability to perform vocational 
skills m nontremed employment tattings, Trelnlng may differentially 
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emphasize autonomy end adeptobility . if the target worh setting It known. 
•»ipn«ii should bt placed upon the goals of •utonomy. in Instincts where 
wor* placements are not known, adaptability should bt the focus of 
instruct.on. because this approach ttachts students to adapt what they 
have learned to new situations. However, the overnd.ng emphasis of 
training (or all individuals with handicaps should be to maximize both 
autonomy and adaptability in the work situation. 

Traditional Strategies of Instruction 

Rusch (I Hi) snd Wehman (*»U) have documented that handicap^d 
Individuals trt capable of acquiring competencies necessary for employ- 
ment. A common set of Instructional methods have b«en developed. Sntll 
(1992) dts^.uwd these traditional methods of systematic instruction in 
reletion to general education goals. Many of these same procedures (e.g.. 
task analysis, levels of assistance, contingent end social reinforcement, 
repeated practice) ere routinely employed In vocational training and are 
described in the literature (Betes l Pancsofar. Hit; Belli «ny. Kr r ner, i 
Inman. 1179. Reniaglia. Betes* I Hutchlns. 1111. R u sch I Mitheug, 1990; 
Wehman. I 111. Wilcox l Bellamy. 1912). The traditional instructional 
methods used In vocational treining ere generelly divided into two groups; 
those which facilitate acquisition of job skills, end those which Increase 
productivity (Brown l Peerce. 1970; Cuvo. Leaf. 4 Borakove. 197|. Cold. 
1972. Martin. PeltotU-Cornick. Johnstone. I Goyos. 1910; Ren2aglia. 
Wervaen. SchuU. I Keren. 1971; Spooner 1 Hendrickson. 197s). 

Acquisition treining usually begins with the development of e task 
analysis for assessment end tteching (Cold i PomerenU. 1971; Renzaglia at 
el.. 1911). Arrangement of task materials, devices, or prosthesis for job 
completion and setting variables must be considered before the ectuel 
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training of the task. Training it conducted by either beckwerd or 
forward chaining or simultaneous instruction across all steps m tht task 
(Bellamy at ai.. 1971. Rtniagha at ai.. 1911). Bellamy at al. (1171) 
recommended using *ndividuOi instruction, forward chaining, and simul- 
lanec *% instruction m combination on an steps to teach a task. Their 
procedure involves four components of training, (a) step training, (b) 
teaching difficult steps, (c) chain training end (d) setting training. 

Step Training involves teaching each step of the task enelysis that 
the worker doe* not perform correctly 10% of the time. If Ina student has 
difficulty meeting this criterion with standard instruction, than difficult 
steps training Is used for more intensive training or Job modification, once 
again aimed at attaining the 101 criterion. These first two steps Involve 
mart intensive and consistent reinforcement and existence than chain 
training. Chain Training Involves teaching larrir units of behavior 
through the use ot intermittent reinforc* .ent and assistance. This train- 
ing utilizes standard training techniques su.h as levels of assistance, 
graduated guidance, and prompting (Bates I Pancsofar. I Ml, Bellamy at 
al.. 1171; ReniaglU at al.. )U\. Rusch I Mlthaug. 1110; Snail. 1M2; 
Nile ox I Bellamy. 1112). 

The fourth stage of the Bellamy et al. (1171) training model Is 
referred to es se tting training . At this level the student has already 
learned the task In an instructional slU/«iton and must now perform It 
under the more natural contingencies of tt*a work environment. Bates (In 
press), wehmen et al. (IMS), end «i.cox and Bellamy (JIM 1 point to 
the necessity of bringlr appropriate behaviors for amp ** com- 
munity living under the direct control of natural coming. ohman et 
al. (IMS) ceutim teaching su ant dependence on the teacher. whfc..« is 
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usually established during Acquisition training Traditionally. Steps S. 7. 
ind I in Table 1 utilize these strategies to gradually movt tha student 
toward independence. 



A ne* focus for instruction has been presented in a rtccnt senes of 
articles (Cifford tt al.. 198*. Rutch at al.. Rusch tt ai.. 19IS ). 

that daKriba tha naad to focus upon indapandanca and adaptability. By 
using tha tarms "eutonrwny" and "adaptability", tnstaad of mamtananca and 
ganaral nation, this iltaratura now empowers tha individual with thase 
attributas rathar than ricognizirg tham as a ganaral outcome . 

Training toward autonomy Involves tha use of a) traditional Instruc- 
tional strategies, d) self- control strategies, and c) withdrawal design 
strategies. Traditional Instructional stretegles have M\r—6^ been dis- 
cussed. They include training in community-based settings In order to 
minimize differences in skill requisites end tatting, as well es arrangement 
of task materials end devices to aid in completion of a task. Se l f-control 
strategies teach the indivlduel to regulate his or her own be/iavk>r. 
Antecedent cue regulation, such es using picture cues, is one type of 
self-control strategy that has shown much promise (Merlin, Rusch, James, 
Decker, i Intoi, 1MJ; Robinson -W I son, 1177; Spellmen, DeBriave. Jerboa. 
Cempbell. I Herris, 1*71). Other common stretegles ere self-monitoring 
end seif-mstr ration of behavior (Wehmen, Schuti. Betes, Reniaglia. I 
Karen. 1171; Zohn l Born* tain. 1910). Withdrew el designs consist of sys- 
tematic ally withdrawing training components, such as cues or reinforcement 
end monitoring the independence of the student (Martin et el., 1912; 
Vogeisberg I Rutch, :*7*), Assessing the withdrawal of teaching strat- 
egies relates to Step • which results in leevlng intact the gains of the 
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teaching process, ytt withdrawing all extraneous variable*. Three 
withdrawal designs include (a) the sequtntiel-withdrawal design, which 
consists of withdrawing selected compontnti of instructional packages in 
consrcutivt phases of teaching, (b) the partial- withdrawal design, which 
consists of withdrawing part or all of the package for one or several 
differtnt behavior*, persons, or settings, and U) tht oertial-teq jential 
withdrawal design, which consists of a combination of the two previous 
withdrawal strategies (Cifford et el.. 1M*; Rusch at al.. ill*; Rusch i 
Kaidin. Hit). The two most Important features of tht withdrawal designs 
are that (a) the target behavior Is maintained through assessment while 
the teacher withdraws instructional programs from tht training situates 
and that (b) the student learns to maintain appropriate behavior In the 
target work setting using only naturally occurring contingencies. 

Adaptibility is usually associated with general-case programming 
(Cifford et al.. IMS). Horner. Sprague. and Wilcox (1M2. S3) define 
general-case programming as "those behaviors performed by the teacher or 
trainer that increase the probability that skills learned in one training 
setting will be successfully performed with different target stimuli and/or 
in different settings from those used during training.* In other words, 
the teacher must select appropriate examples representative of the instruc- 
tion*! universe (e.g.. selective work setting) and train thost examples in 
a sequence that pfomotes generalisation. 

Two key concepts In this process are stimulus class and response 
££ss. Stimulus class refers to any group of stimuli that share a common 
set of stimulus cheractaristLs. To be a member, Ihe stimulus must have 
all the relevant characteristic* of the class. For example, members of the 
stimulus class, nails, would all possess a common set of attributes (i.e.. 
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metal, fiat htad. smooth shaft, point). All stimuli that do not havt those 
attributes (t.g. , scrtws) would be outside this class. A response class is 
a set of behaviors that produce the same functional outcome. A general 
case is learntd when any instance from a stimulus class prompts th« stu- 
dent to demonstrate tht appropriate member of a response cuss For 
example, presentation of a member of the stimulus class, nails, prompts 
thr student to stltct and appropriately use a hammer to pound a nail into 
a piece of wood. Trained and untrained Instances of a stimulus class 
control trained and untrained members of a response class (Horner et al., 
1M2 . p. *7). Conor al case programming increases the probability of 
generalised responding (Horner i McOonetd. 1M2; Ruach et al., HIS; 
Sprague I Horner. lilt). 

Rusch et al., (1tl%) found a paucity of research focuting upon both 
autonomy and adaptability. In ordor to attain both transition and Inte- 
gration of adolesce la with handicaps, teachers and researchers must 
attend to the need for students to perform job skills In natural settings 
with minimal supervision and *o perform tasks across environmental con- 
texts that are different from those In which Instruction took place. 
Integration cannot take place if the o rase net of the teacher Is required to 
ensure appropriate behavior, or If the target individual Is restricted to 
cat tain settings or conditions because of situation- specific instructional 
outcomes. 

Summary . Tht literature un autonomy and adaptability provides 
new directions for Instruction by assigning certain Instructional attrib- 
utes (I. a., autonomy and adaptability) to the individual rather then to 
the instructional process. Nevertheless, only Hacker and Berg (111)) 
addressed both cone tots of autonomy and eoepusbiiuy In one study. 
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There it an obvious need for more reuerch end development In this iru, 
for integration to 90 beyond physical placer -ni inward independence, and 
for transition to adult Ufa to be reamed, trw md viduai must bt more 
autonomous and adaptable. Acceptance by the community will be judged 
by derr>onstration 0* competence lhat more closely approximates the expecta- 
tions of ho* an active participant of that community functions. 

General Summary 

This review concentrated on currant trends m employment education 
of adolescents with Handicaps. The main focus was realizing the goals of 
transition and Integration Into adult life. The current trind of the com- 
munity-referenced curriculum a»id community-based instruction attains 
physical integration, but doas not assure a level of independence (auton- 
omy) or performance (edaptabtliy) that may anhance long-term placement in 
f**jr* sattings. Transition becomes more attainable using adult-life 
curriculum models to minimize the differences between training environ- 
ments end e&pected employment environments for performance of learned 
skills Both transition and integration are evaluated In reference to the 
concept of normal nation. Mormeliiacton Is baaed on the premise that 
people must learn skills that anhance community acceptance (MirM. ttftl; 
Woi'snebergor, 1172). The key to acceptance will be the performance of 
the teamed skills In the community. 

The edult life model discussed addresses transition to edmt life and 
suggests some methods of attaining this goal. However, there is a dearth 
ef instruction that focuses on integration. Acquisition strategies are of 
limited value. Maintenance rn/i generalization must be considered in the 
systematic fashion as acquisition training. At this time, maintenance 
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and gener ^nation outcomes have received little attention in the employment 
literature (Horner et at.. 1*12. Rusch. Martin. I White, in press >. 

One could conclude from this review than many models of preparation 
of adolescents with handicaps for employment claim to facilitate for transi- 
tion <nd integration. With the exception of Step I. Table 1 is such a 
model. The first four steps describe a community-referenced, adult-life 
curriculum model. Step S maximiies transfer and general nation of training 
(I.e.. ones adaptability). Step t plans for transition by placing the 
student in the job he/she would have after graduation. anr» Step 7 adjusts 
the training to the new Job setting. At this point, unlets general case 
programming is ovorlayed on Steps S end 7, adaptability Is limited. Like- 
wise, unless training for autonomy is developed In Step a and final lied In 
Step I the individual's integration and transition Into adult life my remain 
at the physical level. Steps t, 7, end I emphasize transition as a conctpt 
that must be programmed at the secondary level. 

Implementation of the edult-lifo model and future research activities 
focusing upon autonomy and adaptability should improve the transition 
process. Autonomy and adaptability appear to be key factors ensuring 
ecfotescents a meaningful place It integrated employment settings. Indeed, 
instruction should facilitate one's independence and freedom from Super- 
vision for all individuals with handicaps. 



1. This paper w«s tuf ported in part by the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services. United States Department of Education) 
pursuant to grant numbers OEC-0012-OOni & and OEG-008n-)00H . 
However, the opinions axpressed harem do net neceisariiy reflect 
the position or policy of the Off^t of Special Education and Reha- 
bilitative Services United States Department of Education , nor of 
the University of Illinois, »~d no official endorsement Should be 
inferred. Copies can be obUined from either author . Office of 
Career Development for Special Populations, m Education Building. 
College of Education, 1310 South Sixth S treat. Qhampaigr. Illinois. 
$1120. 

2, Spacia) thanks are extended to ttianne DeStefano for her critical 
reading of an earlier draft. 
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Table ) 

Steps for Secondary Preparation for Employment 

1. identify Available Jobs in the Community 

2. Assess Job Requisites (Entry Level Skills) 

3. Establish work Performance Objectives 

*. Assess Student Performance and Develop Individualized Education 
Program. 

5. Teach Students to Perform Entry Level Skills in Community-Based 
Employment Training Programs 



a. Place Students in Target Placement 

7. Teach Students to Perform New Skills and to Maintain Entry Level 
Skills ' 

I. Systematically withdraw Pos t- PUcement Instruction Program 



